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Written for the Youth's Companion. 


THE EMIGRANT FAMILY. 


Among the large circle of boys and girls whom 
Uncle Ben took under his esp-cial guardianship 
and protection, was a spirited little girl of about 
ten years of age, called Mary Evans. Now Mary 
was distinguished for one admirable trait of char- 
acter, and that was disinterestedness. She was al- 
ways striving to see in what way she could make 
those around her happy, and thought nothing of 
sacrificing her own comfort and convenience, if 
by doing so she could contribute to the pleasure 
of those around her. Every body loved her and 
was happy to oblige her, and the reason seemed 
to be, that she loved every body, and did all she 
could to oblige them. Misery of any kind was 
sure to excite her deepest sympathy and commis-~ 
eration, and she was as you may suppose a great 
favorite throughout the village. You might as 
well listen, of a bright night to hear the stars fall, 
as to expect a single word of dislike towards 
Mary, from the lips of even the worst tempered 
person in the village. 

It happened during the last fall, that a band of 
emigrants from Canada wandered through the vil- 
lage, on their way to New York, in quest of ein- 
ployment. Among the rest was a man with his 
wife, and a little boy about 8 years of age. 
They were- miserably clad, and looked entirely 
worn out by the fatigues of their journey. After 
stopping at the tavermdoor, the woman sunk, pale 
and exhausted, upon the steps, declaring she could 
proceed no further. Her companions, although 
their features were harsh and their manners 
rough, yet were not destitute of some of the finer 
feelings of our nature. They pitied her situation, 
and did what they could to alleviate her sufferings. 
But as it was found she could not proceed on her 
journey, they were compelled to leave her behind 
with her husband and boy. The man, with what 
little money he had left, procured a lodging for 
his wife, who after lingering for a few days, died. 
She was buried at the town’s expense. 

It was on the afternoon of the same day imme- 
diately after the funeral, that Mary was returning 
from school, whenshe met a tall athletic man strid- 
ing along in the middle of the road, leading a little 
boy, whose wrist he held in a tight grasp. His 
hat was slouched over his eyes and his chin rested 
on his breast; apparently insensible to outward 
objects, and absorbed by some violent feeling, he 
turned not to the right hand or to the left, but 
marched on in rapid strides, obliging the poor lit- 
tle fellow at his side, who was sobbing as if his 
heart would break, to keep constantly running in 
order to keep up with his pace. Mary knew them 
at once to be the emigrants, from the description 











a feeling which is so natural to some children, as 
of appear almost like instinct, she forbore to intrude 
herself upon them; although she longed to offer that 
store of sympathy which her little heart contained 
for them. She paused unnoticed till they had pass- 
ed, and then turning after them, she followed slow- 
ly to the door of their cottage. ‘The man opening 
the door violently, rushed up stairs and was lost 
to sight. The boy sat down upon the stone, and 
burying his face in his hands, gave way to fresh 
floods of grief. Mary approached, but he noticed 
her not. She bent on one knee, and taking her 
handkerchief wiped the tears softly from his face, 
at the same time saying, ‘‘ Don’t cry any more, 
little boy, for God wjll be your mother now, 
and perhaps she has gone to Heaven where she 
will be a great deal happier.” ‘‘ Oh no,” said he, 
‘*she has not gone any where, but those naughty 
men have put her in the cold ground, and I never, 
never can see her again. Oh dear, what shall I 
do.” Mary after a while succeeded in comforting 
him, and having dried his tears left him, with the 
promise of coming to see him the next day. 

Mary went home and related to her mother what 
had occurred, and the next morning they went, 
hand in hand to the house of the emigrant, and as- 
cending the steep and narrow stair-case, tapped 
gently ‘at the door. Noanswerwasheard. They 
tapped again, but still noanswer. Mary ventured 
to open the door softly, and there upon his bed lay 
the emigrant with his boy by his side, while the 
fumes ef whiskey in the room, and the empty bot- 
tle by the side of the bed, told but too truly what 
means he had used to drown his grief. And the 
vacant listless stare of the boy who lay upon his 
back on his bed, showed that the example had not 
been altogether thrown away upon him. [See 
Picture. | 

About a couple of months from this time, a little 
girl might have been seen sitting on a bench, in 
front of a house not far distant from the above 
scene, with a bright eyed, intelligent looking boy 
somewhat younger than herself standing by her 
side. He was endeavoring to read aloud to her, 
and his ambition to understand everything which 
he read, often caused the most ludicrous blunders, 
which were always received with a good natured 
laugh, and corrected on the part of the little girl 
with the most exemplary patience. In a neighbor- 
ing field might be s..\n a tall man, at the head of 
three or four others, swinging a scythe powerfully 
through the thick grass, whose vigorous arm, 
steady stroke, and lengthened step covered more 
ground than could well be done by a person who 
often indulged in such scenes as the one witnessed 
by Mary and her mother. Need I tell my readers 
that this man was the reformed emigrant, and that 
the bright eyed boy was the emigrant’s son? 
What think you achieved this wonderful change? 
What could it be but the benevolence and indefati- 
gable perseverance of Mary Evans. Do you not 
think that the pleasure of doing so much good was 
worth an hundred times the trouble it cost. 

Ts there no way, reader, in which you can make 
as good a bargain. N. E. D. 














NARRATIVE. 








From the Religious Ma 

EMMA AT HOME, 7 

Mrs. Clifford, the mother of Emma, was sittmp 
one bright pleasant afternoon in the nursery, with 
her little ones gathered together around her. 
Emma, and Charlotte, and Edward, and: last of 
all, Ellen, the infant, were there; cach employed 











she had had, and with that propriety and delicacy 


in their own chosen and favorite occupation. 



















‘that she was unhappy; she saw her dis 


Emma, with her needle, was embroidering some 
small gift for her teacher; Charlotte was trying 
very patiently to make herself a blank book, to 
write in when at home, from some paper her father 
had given her; Edward was planning rail roads, 
and cars, and engines, for some far off trip; and 
Ellen, as usual, sitting with her mother, and her 
tiny hand doing what it could to disturb and-dis- 
arrange the dress of her kind parent; while Mrs. 
Clifford sat, ready to lend her aiding hand when- 
ever it should be called in need. It was not long 
before Charlotte with a troubled look and tone 
was at her mother’s side. ‘‘ Will you please, 
mother,” said she, ‘‘to finish making my book, 
for just look at the leaves, mother; some are too 
large and some are too small; and here is the 
cover for it; that’s not large enough either.” 
Mrs. Clifford according to Charlotte’s wish, trim- 
med the leaves till all were even, and was about: 
to complete the book by the addition of the outer 
page, when summons was brought to the dod, 
that her presence was wished for in the parlor. 
‘* There Charlotte,” said her mother,” ‘‘ now you 
must take the book unfinished for a while, and I 
fear you will not be able to write in it at all till to- 
morrow. So perhaps, you had better play now 
with some of your little games, and not think of 
writing any more.” Mrs. Clifford then left the 
room, and Charlotte, casting one look, and a lin- 
gering one, upon the book, laid it aside; saying 
as she did it, ‘‘ Oh, if I could write a little before 
father comes home!” ‘* Why Lottie,” said Bm-» 
ma, laying down the little gift she was herself 
making; ‘‘ I am sure you need not look so sad ws 
that; I can doit for you. Here, I’ll make the 
book, Chariotte:eAnd the little girl, brushing 
away the falling tear, came with her book in hand 
to Emma. ‘‘Oh, that is it, Emme; it’s done 
now;” she said, and then hastened away to filljit, 
that it might be ready for her father’s examination. 
Emma worked very diligently till the light of day 
was all faded and gone; but her gift was not then 
finished, as she had so brightly hoped; and she 
must take it up again some afternoon of leisure; 
** but Lottie’s heart,” she said, ‘‘ was glad; that 
would help make up for her disappointment.” 
And when Charlotte showed her father her book, 
after he returned for the evening and told him how 
kindly her sister helped her; then was Emma 
glad, she said, her gift was not completed; Lottie 
seemed so happy. 

Two or three days passed, and Emma was sit- 
ting one morning in the parlor, with the same little 
group around her as before, and one other sister, 
at that tine absent. It was Mary; the next little 
girl in age to Emma, and one they all loved most 
tenderly. There would she sit among them, hour 
after hour, in a dark shaded corner, covering her 
weak and aching eyes, and unable to join in any 
of their merry pastimes. 

Mary loved better than almost all things else, 
to listen to the voice of some one who would read 
to her; a story in prose or verse; a page of Em- 
ma’s history, or some of the beautiful chapters of 
the Bible, would always bring sunshine and a smile 
upon her pale, and often troubled features. Mrs. 


Clifford had promised her little girl she would read 


‘her awhile this morning; now, however, sick 


» }in her own chamber she was unable to redeem the 


promise she had made; and the hour in Mary’s 


Jianticipation, so cheerful and pleasant, she must 


now.spend in silence. All the rest seemed gay 
and merry; but she alone and apart, sat singing 
in very soft, low tones, some of the plaintive lays 
so well according with her sadness. Emma saw 
appoint- 


ment. ‘‘Mary, I can read to you,” she said; 
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‘¢ and I shall love to: do it beside. First, let me 


take good care of Ellen, and give Edward some- 
thing to do which will be still and quiet, so that 
you can hear me, and then you may tell me what 
you will like.” ‘*Oh Emma, let me take Ellen,” 
said Charlotte; ‘‘I can play with her while you 
are reading »jgan’t I Ellen,” she said, as she took 
the playful little girl from Emma; ‘‘ for I have not 
yet forgotten the writing book she made me;” at 
the same time laying it aside till she should again 
have her freedom. To Edward was given a large 
folio volume of prints, which he might examine; 
and as this was a rare and unusual allowance, the 
happy boy soon seated himself upon the carpet, 
with his book before him. ‘‘ And now, Mary, I 
will read,” said Emma; ‘‘ now I will read just as 
long as you wish it; the books are all here that 
you like, and you can take your choice among 
them.” Emma then read as Mary directed; rhyme 
or prose, a long story or ashort one; just as Mary 
desired. Almost all she read, Mary could per- 
fectly recite; for they were loved and chosen 
pieces of the little girl’s, and she seemed never 
weary of having them repeated. As soon, how- 
ever, as the reading was over, Emma found on 
every side, calls for her assistance. Charlotte 
was quite ready to resign her little charge, and 
Ellen as ready to resign her mistress; Edward 
‘* wished very much Emma would please draw him 
ata like that large one in the book; anda 
shepherd with his flock from another page; and a 
beautiful mastiff he saw in another place,” besides 
several other pictures which he was fast enumer- 
ating. And with drawing for Edward, writing 
now and then for Charlotte, reading once in a 
while to Mary and planning amusements for Ellen, 
the morning passed rapidly away. Mrs. Clifford 
was then able to join her children in the parlor; 
all was then peaceful and happy, and as she com- 
mended Emma for her care and efforts, which had 

roved so successful, how glad was Emma that she 
had remained at home, and gained her mother’s 
smile and gratitude! 

A few of Emma’s mates came in the afternoon 
to pass its hours at her house. Jane Somers, 
Fanny Grey, and Helen Hart were of the number. 
All the plays which each had learned, were acted 
over; there was Blindman’s Buff, which every 
body has played and loved; Hunt the Slipper, 
Hide and Seek, and a long list of kindred games; 
there was cross-questioning, riddles, charades, 
dancing and music; so that the hours allotted for 
the visit, soon passed away. As the little girls 
were returning home that evening, Helen Hart 
was heard expresing very strongly her love for 
Emma; who she said, ‘‘ gave up every thing she 
loved herself, if any body else liked some other 
thing better.” Jane Somers said, ‘‘ it was the 
pleasantest visit she ever made any where; Em- 
ma was so kind;” and Fanny Grey was heard say- 
ing, ‘‘she was going to try one week, to be just 
like Emma Clifford.” 

Would you know the secret of Emma’s loveli- 
ness both at home and in the school-room? Just 
look in upon her each morning before she leaves 
her chamber, and you will see her upon her bend- 
ed knee, with the Bible open before her, seeking 
the aid and guidance of her Father in Heaven. 

CaRLina. 
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LETTER FROM A FATHER TO HIS CHILDREN. 
No. 2. : 

My Dear Children,—I wish to write these let- 
ers for your good, and the good of all other chil- 


dren who may read them. I will now tell you of 


too late, as you will see before 1 close my letter. 





However, it is always best 
A delay till morning, in this case, would have been 


So I went down a long steep hill, and wound my 
way to the house of the sick child. It was just at 
the dusk of evening as I entered the humble 
dwelling. There I saw the little girl on her moth- 
er’s lap, and leaning on her bosom. She was 
about 8 years of age. Her beautiful hair, care- 
lessly encircled her neck. Her face was very 
fair; but pale with the approach of death. I gaz- 
ed a moment, and thought—how lovely is the lit- 
tle object before me! I had never seen her be- 
fore; and thought I should never see her again! 
Let me speak, then, as to a dying child! Sol 
drew my chair close upto her, and said, ‘* my 
dear little girl, how very sick you are—we wish we 
could make you better; but are afraid you will 
never be any better—that you cannot live long.”— 
‘‘Have you thought anything about dying, my 
dear?” She looked at me very wistfully, but 
gave no answer. ‘‘Do you know that Jesus 
Christ came into the world to die for sinners?” 
She still fixed her little eyes on me, but made no 
reply. ‘* My dear child, said I, are you afraid to 
die?””—She seemed not to understand my ques- 
tions, or know what answer to make. O that I 
had seen her sooner—O that there had been a 
Sabbath School here for her to attend. O how 
many children there are, living and dying without 
religious instruction! These, were the thoughts 
of your father, my dear children, as he was talk- 
ing to that little sick girl. Ah! while you have 
had your Sabbath School to attend—and books to 
read about good children, she has had none—and 
now she must die. O if she had read such a little 
book as ‘‘ the life of Mary Lothrop,” of Boston; 
or Mary Huntington of Bridgewater; like those lit- 
tle lambs of Jesus, she might have become so fa- 
miliar with death, as to welcome it with a smile. 

** May I pray with you, my dear child, said I, 
and pray that you may be prepared to die?” The 
moment I mentioned praying, she put out her lit- 
tle hand, and with a distressing tone, said—‘‘ get 
away ’'—** get away.” This, greatly grieved me. 
How sorry should I be to have either of you, my 
dear children, say so toa minister. But the lit- 
tle girl perhaps had seldom seen 4 minister; though 
her mother told me that Mr. called to see 
her the day before, and prayed with her. And it 
may be that this good man prayed too long, and 
too loud; and greatly distressed her feeble frame; 
and that made her speak so, the moment I men- 
tioned praying with her. 

But I drew my chair still nearer to her, and 
said, softly, ‘‘ my dear child, I will tell you a pretty 
story. There was a littl; girl like you, who 
was very sick. Her dear mother told her that she 
could not live—that she must die! ‘‘O mother, 
said the little girl, I am afraid to die alone, won’t 
you go with me, mother?”’ My dear child, said 
her mother, I cannot go with you. Then turning 
to her father, she said, ‘‘ won’t you go with me, 
father?”? ‘‘I cannot, my dear daughter.” She 
turned away her eyes from their’s and wept. But 
she soon looked up to heaven, and asked Jesus 
Christ to go with her when she died. And she 
seemed to hear Jesus say, ‘‘ I will go with you.” 
Then she smiled and said, ‘‘ Now, I am not afraid 
to die, for the blessed Saviour will go with me.” 
O how the little sick girl listened while I told, her 
this story. And now, my dear child, said I, you 
must look up to heaven as that little girl did, and 
ask this same blessed Jesus to go with you when 
you die—and forgive all your sins, and save your 











a little girl I visited here last winter. It was 
very cold night. _ 1 went several miles back fi 
the Kennebeck river to attend'ameeting. Ju 
before meeting time, I_ was told of this little girl 
who was very sick. Now, you know that your fa- 
ther loves to talk to little children about their pre- 
cious souls, and about Jesus Christ. But it was 


cious soul—won’t you? O I almost thought, by 

er solemn listening look, she seemed to say, I 
will, And don’t you, my dear child, said I, now 
Want me to pray that Jesus will be with you, and 
go with you when you die? O how readily and 
cheerfully she answered, ‘‘ Yes sir.” And how 
this helped me to kneel down and pray the blessed 











beginning to be dark; and so very cold, that I 


Saviour to sprinkle this dear child with his own 





doubted whether it was duty to go and see the| His own perfect righteousness, and thus prepare 
sick child that night. 
to be on the sufé side, and that is the path of duty. 


her for a holy heaven. Afterwards I gave her a 
Primer with which she seemed much pleased; but 
she was able to read in it only one sweet verse; 
and then she asked her mother to read it to her-— 
she did; till the little listening daughter fell asleep in 
death! 

O how much good could people, who are dis- 
posed to do good and have property, do, in this re- 
gion, where there are so many children, who have so 
little religious instruction, by giving these children 
Sabbath School books and little Primers. And can- 
not you, my dear children, give some of the little 
books which you have read, to these poor chil- 
dren away back in the woods, who have none to 
read? O if you could have seen how pleased the 
little sick girl was with her Primer, making her 
mother promise that she would read it all through 
to her; and even listening to hear it read, till she 
fell asleep in death! And who knows but that this 
precious truth was the means of sanctifying her 
soul on the very night she died? Never will your 
father forget how very different she appeared when 
leaving her, from what she did when prayer was 
first proposed. And now, my dear children, what 
if you, and other children who read this letter, 
should be called to die during your childhood? 
Would you not be afraid to die alone? Without 
Jesus? But you must die without Him, if you do 
not give him your hearts! O then will you not go 
away alone, each of you, just as soon as you have 
read this letter, and kneel down and give your- 
selves right up to Jesus? A little boy in M. was 
led as he hopes, to give himself up to Christ} by 
reading in the ‘‘ Youth’s Companion,”’ and he has 
taken it ever since. 

The body of that little gir] was buried the next 
day but one after she died, in the burying-place, 
where all that have been buried in it, since it was 
made a burying place, 18 years ago, are little chil- 
dren under five years of age—17 in number, and this 
little girl, made 18; and she, the oldest of them all, 
only 8 years !f 
O what a burying place of Babes alone! 

Their little bodies here: their souls are gone! 

No grave-stones tell their names, or dying day, 
How long they lived,—how early called away! 
The little mounds mark where their bodies lay ; 
These tell, how short the time they here did stay. 
These little mounds—O could you come and view, 
All shorter too, but one, than each of you, 

How could you think yourselves too young to die, 
Too young to go into Eternity! 

Dear children, don’t delay—do love the Lord; 

O make Him now, your Saviour and your God. 


From Your AFFECTIONATE FATHER. 
M. >» Me. March 27, 1838. : ¢ 
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Writtemfor the Yeuth’s Companion. 
A CONVERSATION _ THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 
o. 1. 

Juliana. Mother, you recollect telling me to 
think of the day of judgment, and write down all 
the items I could find in relation to the transac- 
tions of that day. 

Mother. Well, my daughter, I hope you found 
it interesting. 

J. Yes, mother, very interesting indeed; and 
when I was looking out the Scripture, I kept 
thinking where I should be, and how I should feel 
on that day. 

M. I am glad, my dear, that you seem disposed 
to make a practical use of it. That should always 
be the grand object in studying the Bible. How 
many items did you find? 

J. I found a great many, mother. 

M. You may mention some of them. 

J, Christ will come enthroned on a cloud. 

He will come in the glory of the Father. 

He will come with the sound of the trumpet, and 
the voice of the archangel. 

He will be attended with saints and angels. 

The heavens shall pass away with a great noise. 

The elements shall melt with fervent heat. 

The dead, both small and great, shall stand be- 





precious blood, and clothe her with the robe of 





fore God. 
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Those who are alive, shall be caught up to meet 
the Lord in the air. 

The righteous shall be separated from the 
wicked. d 

The righteous shall be on the right hand, and 
the wicked on the left. 

M. Very well, my daughter; I perceive you 
have a number more on your list; but that is 
enough for the present. j 

J. Will you tell me something about the great 
white throne, on which Christ shall sit, mother? 

M. You know what a throne is, a magnificent 
seat for a king tosit on. All potentates have their 
thrones. Solomon had a splendid one; it was all 
of ivory, overlaid with gold. It had six steps, and 
at each end of every step there was a carved lion. 
The top was round behind, and it had two arms 
supported by two carved lions. If the throne of 
an earthly monarch was thus resplendent with 
glory, what must be the throne of the Lord of lords 
and King of kings. 

J. I think, mother, I understand something 
about that. Now will you please to tell me what 
is meant by Christ coming in the glory of the Fa- 
ther? 

M. I suppose it means, my daughter, that it 
will be seen that Christ is God, equal with the 
Father. ‘‘In this world Christ appeared as a 
man, humbled, persecuted, suffering, dying, nail- 
ed to the cross, and buried in the grave. Now he 
will descend from heaven with the glory of the 
Father, and will come to be admired in all them 
that believe. No more the babe of Bethlehem; 
no more a prisoner before a human judge; no 
more an expiring victim upon the cross; no more 
a lifeless corpse in a sepulchre. He will sit upon 
the throne of the universe, will judge both angels 


Moreover, she must have known that the decree of 
a Persian monarch could not be reversed. But 
yet she ventured. 
The sacred historian makes no remark with re- 
gard to the decision, energy, and perseverance of 
Esther’s character; but the obstacles she was 
about to eacounter, might well try the courage of 
a brave warrior; and here was a youthful, solita- 
ry, and helpless female about to present herself 
before a weak, and capricious and voluptuous 
monarch. 
By Esther’s request three days were to be ob- 
served for fasting and prayer by the Jews through- 
out the royal city. The queen and her maidens 
would fast with them. 
On the third day, even before the time of prayer 
was ended, probably with many fears, but yet 
trusting in God, Esther presented herself before 
the king. Her acceptance was favorable. Asa 
token of his favor, the king held out to her the 
golden sceptre, which she stepped forward and 
touched. ‘Though encouraged by success thus 
far, she prudently withheld her petition. Upon the 
king’s desiring to know her wish, she merely re- 
plied by inviting himself and Haman to sup with 
her on the morrow. This invitation they accept- 
ed. While at the feast, the king again urged 
Esther to make known her request, promising to 
grant it, even to the half of hiskingdom. It would 
seem that the favorable time had arrived to present 
her petition; but for reasons, which donot appear, 
the subject was again waived, and again were the 
king and Haman invited to Esther’s banquet on 
the morrow. 

By these distinguishing honors, Haman’s pride 
was increasingly excited, and his hatred towards 


and men, dispose of all nations at his pleasure, and| the Jews and to Mordecai especially became more 


open and shut both heaven and hell.”’ 


deep and deadly. He could not wait for the ful- 


J. How many saints and angels will come with| fillment of the edict, but sought his immediate de- 


Christ, mother? 


struction. 


While laying his deep and foul plot, it 


M. The angels will be ten thousand times ten} was providentially discovered that Mordecai had 
thousand, and thousands of thousands; the saints] once saved the king’s life, and that no reward had 
will be a great company, which no man can num-|been given him. For his ‘signal services he was 


ber. All that ever have died and gone to glory, 


about to receive from the hand of the king, the 


and all that are yet to die will Christ bring with] highest honors of the kingdom. Thus was divine 
him, when he comes enthroned ona cloud to judge | Providence bringing about the salvation -of the 


the world. 


J. O! mother, what a splendid and glorious 


sight will that be! 


Then there is to be the trump] of Persia. 


Jews, and the downfall of the wicked Haman. 
The next day was an eventful one in the court 
Mordecai was promoted; Esther’s 


of the archangel, and the heavens are to pass| petition in behalf of her people was presented; 


away with a great noise. 
be, mother, as loud as an earthquake? 


How loud will that noise | Haman’s guilt was discovered, and punished. Be- 


fore the sun of that day went down, in which this 


M. Could the roar of all the cannons in the} ambitious man had looked for the completion of 
world, and the sound of all the earthquakes that| his happiness, he was himself hanged on the gal- 


ever happened be concentrated in one place, the| lows, which in his own house, he had prepared for 
noise would be like the whistling of the wind com-| his hated rival. 


pared with the crash of worlds; compared with 


Thus far had Esther succeeded in her plans. 


that nvise when the heavens shall be rolled to-|She had seen the enemy of the Jews overthrown 
gether as ascroll, and the elements shall melt} and punished, and herself and her beloved uncle 


with fervent heat. Then, 


Star after star from heaven’s high arch shall rush, 
Suns sink on suns and systems systems crush. 


exalted to the station their merits deserved; but 
the edict against her beloved people was not re- 
pealed. Could they be at rest, and enjoy the pros- 


‘© This will be the final day, the period of this| perity they had attained while their nation were 


earthly system, the dying day of this great world; 


still exposed to a cruel death? Again the queen 


on which its last groans will be heard and its knell | petitioned, and with tears at the feet of her sover- 


sounded.through the universe.” 
J. What a great day, it must be, mother. 


think that I must be there to see and to hear. 


eign, and again was the golden sceptre held out 


It|to her. 
almost makes me tremble to think of it, and to 


The perplexity of the king on this occasion was 
great. He had issued a decree condemning the 


M. And to feel too, my daughter, for we shall| Jews to death, and according to a strange law, 
all feel an interest in that day that will be lasting} that decree could not be repealed. But a plan oc- 


as eternity. But we have conversed long enough| curred. 
Tomorrow we will have a littte more con-| Jews might have authority to defend themselves, 


now. 


versation on this subject. R. E. 
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He might issue another, in which the 


and to destroy all that would assault them. This 
was accordingly done. A civil war was the con- 
sequence of these two edicts. The Jews were 
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DISTINGUISHED AND USEFUL FEMALES.—No. 5. 
Estoer—Concluded. 


The business that Esther had undertaken was 


exceedingly difficult and hazardous. 


victorious, and so great was the regard felt for 
Esther’and Mordecai, that great multitudes became 
Jews. Thus had the afflicted nation rest, and even 
in the Persiancity Shushan, were joy and gladness. 

But the piety of Esther was not abated by her 


n s. She knew|singular prosperity. She seemed not at all elated 
not, but her first approach into the king’s presence |by her success. 


might seal her destruction; and even if herself ac-| here presents itself. 


A delightful trait of character 
She appointed days of 





cepted, how would her-request be regarded. The! thanksgiving in which to enumerate their remark- 








beloved Haman would be involved in difficulty. 





able deliverance; and these days were not to be 


observed as seasons of rioting or mere festivity, 
but hospitality and kindness to the poor, were to be 
a part of their pleasure. A rational way was this 
surely, in which to be happy. And were this plan 
of imparting to the wants of others more generally 
observed at the present day, greater than it now is 
would probably be the amount of human happiness. 
In considering the piety and consistency of 
Esther’s character in connection with that of her 
honored uncle, we are constrained te believe that 
the blessing of the Lord is with them that fear him, 
And who can refrain from offering the fervent 
prayer that their own rulers, and those occupying 
exalted stations in the government, may be per- 
sons of piety, men fearing the Lord. ‘ 





—. 
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SCENES IN OHIO. 


Jane. Come Aunt A. you have been in the wild 
woods of the ‘‘ great west,” and 1 know you can 
tell us a story that will amuse us. 

Frank, Oh tell us a bear story. 

Aunt A. I did not see a bear while I lived there. 

James. Well, a deer story then. 

Aunt A. Neither did I see a deer, though we 
had plenty of their flesh to eat every winter, and 
fine food it is, when you can get it fresh and new. 

Ann. I want to hear about the beautiful 
prairies covered with flowers; and about the birds 
and fruits. 

Willam. Yes, and the great lakes and rivers, 
and keel boats, and flat boats, and rafts, and arks, 
and all that. 

Aunt A. Oh dear! you would keep me talking 
till midnight. I shall have to choose my own 
story—and let me think—it shall be about an ‘‘In- 
dependence day.” 1 see you have the same ideas 
of the ‘‘ great west,”’ that older people have. One 
thinks it is all a howling wilderness, and another 
thinks it is almost a Paradise, while all suppose it 
is altogether different from the world this side the 
Alleghanies. Yeuremind me of a little boy of my 
acquaintance, who supposed when he moved to 
Ohio, he had gone to some new world, or at least 
quite to the other side ef this. But as he sat on 
the door step of his father’s log cabin one bright 
cloudless evening, looking up at the stars, he ex- 
claimed with astonishment, ‘‘ Oh look, Pa! there 
is the same dipper we used to see in Massachu- 
setts!” But you shall hear the story. 

The morning, like almost all other Bourth of 
July mornings, was clear and bright; the day was 
to be celebrated by appropriate exercises at the 
meetinghouse, whither we all repaired at eleven in 
the morning. Itwasa pretty, white meetinghouse, 
and stood upon a high knoll, or bank, by the road 
side, among the trees of the forest; and from its 
door, you might see here and there among the low 
hills which abound in that part of the country, the 
log cabin of the new settler, or the more spacious 
framed house of one who had struggled through 
the first few years of privation and exposure, and 
was beginning to collect about him, many of the 
comforts, and some of the ornaments of his former 
home. 

Nearer still, and under the shade of the sur- 
rounding trees, might be seen the various means 
of conveyance which had brought together the as- 
sembled multitude. There was no omnibus, no 
coach, no light, slender buggy, or jetty shining 
chaise; but a few plain wagons made for farm use, 
and many horses with saddles, some for ladies, 
and some for gentlemen, and others for both to- 
gether and a child besides. 

Frank. How Aunt? so many on one horse at a 
time? I never saw any body ride in-that way. 

Aunt 4. Where roads are new and rough, a 
great part of the travelling is performed on horse- 
back. At the west, they keep agreat many horses, 
and good ones too; and you may often see a father 
on one horse, with one child before him and an- 





other behind him, while the mother rides by his 
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side on another horse, with two more children. In 
this way they take journies, and instead of a trunk 
of clothing, each horse has the additional weight 
of a pair of well filled saddle bags. 

Jane. Now Aunt that is funny enough. 

Aunt A.’ It would look so to you. Sometimes 
the father carries the babe on a pillow laid before 
him, while the mother sits behind him on a cushion 
made for the purpose. But perhaps you do not 
know that your grandmothers rode in the same 
way here, when they were young. However, you 
must let me go on with my story of the celebration. 

After the usual preliminaries of singing, prayer, 
and reading the Declaration of Independence, a 
gentleman delivered a short oration, suited to the 
occasion; and then another gentleman gave an 
address upon the subject of temperance. This 
had occupied the morning, and the whole assem- 
bly proceeded in order to a place in the woods 
near by, from which the under-brush had been 
cleared away, and where there were several fallen 
trees which served as seats; and across some of 
which, a few boards had been laid for a table. 
Here we were plentifully supplied with excellent 
biscuit, cakes, and crackers, prepared for the oc- 
casion by the neighboring families, from the beau- 
tiful wheat which had grown in their own fields; 
and our drink was brought by the little boys, fresh 
ahd cool, from one of nature’s own sparkling foun- 
‘tains; while the fathers and brothers carried 
around the loaded waiters to thuse of the ladies 
whochose to be seated. We had no distinctions of 
rank; all who came, came with a free heart—all 
were acquainted with each, and each with all; the 
rich and the poor stood on the same green turf, or 
sat on the same rustic seat; and for once, at least, 
all diversities of sect were laid aside. If any were 
‘too cold hearted or too selfish for this, they staid 
‘away. 

After the repast, the happy company returned 
to the house, where another address was deliver- 
ed, upon the subject of freedom; and the exerci- 
ses of the day were concluded by an address in 
‘behalf of Sabbath Schools. 

At an early hour the company dispersed, pleas- 
ed with themselves, pleased with each other, and 
delighted with this new and rational method of 
spending the Fourth of July. And now for a few 
minutes you might hear the sound of the social 
chat, the cordial greetings and cheerful partings 
of acquaintances, and then the echo of the chil- 

\dren’s merry laugh; and you might see through 
little openings in the woods, the returning parties, 
wending their way homeward ameng the hills, till 
at last they are all out of sight; and you would 
feel that this had been a well spent day. 

Ann, And dues every body at ‘‘ the west,” keep 
Independence in this way? 

Aunt A. No Ann, I fear not. The scene I 
have now described, took place nearly six years 
ago, and I have seen others very similar since that 
time. But I have seen other things too, of a very 
different character. When I have time, I will 
tell you ‘a story about an ‘‘ Election day,” which 
we will call ‘‘ the contrast.” 

James. And will you not tell us more than one 
‘story, aunt? 

Aunt A. Yes, if 1 ficd I can think of any thing 
which will be interesting and useful for you to 
‘know. Thére are‘a great many things there which 
appear very differently to one who lives among 
the people several years, from what they do to the 
mete passing traveller. From such writers, we 
‘get only the outlines, while many times the ideas 

éy give us, are really very erroneous. If you 
like it, I will try to.give you what little informa- 
‘tion F can; but recollect, I shall not tell you any 
fancy stories. Now good night: ALICE. 


» 








An Aged Scholar. 

There is an old lady in Perry county, in this state, 
(Georgia,) scarcely less than three score, who is a 
regular pupil at a day school. Her object is to learn 
to read the Bible. How widely different is her 
course from those who, already taught, refuse to read 
it!—Christian Indea. 
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ANECDOTES OF CHILDREN IN AFRICA. 


Mr. Grout, one of the Missionaries whu has been 
in Western Africa about three years, has returned to 
Boston. At a prayer meeting a few days ago, he 
made some interesting statements respecting the peo- 
ple near Port Natal, among whom he had been 
preaching the Gospel. He said they do not appear 
to have any religion, which has any influence over 
them; and they are willing to hear all that is said 
about the white man’s God. ‘The children are very 
quick to learn, and anxious to know everything which 
the Missionaries can tell them. 

One of the kings was applied to for permission to 
establish a schdol in his dominions; he readily con- 
sented, and said he would order his chiefs to send the 
children. The chiefs did not immediately attend to 
his orders, and the Missionaries again applied to the 
king; who said he would do the business himself. 
Very soon a large number of boys and girls came to 
the mission house, who were organized into two 
schools. The Female Missionaries took charge of 
the Girls’ School, and began by teaching them to sew, 
in order thereby to interest their parents in the school. 
They commenced by making a patch work quilt of 
various colored calico. The children learned very 
quick, and did their work as well as any children in 
America would have done it. When the quilt was 
done, the Missionaries presented it to the king. He 
was very much pleased with it, and wrapped it arouud 
him as a royal robe; but when he heard that the chal- 
dren had made it, he could not restrain his joy, but 
burst out into a loud laugh. 

In the Boys School, was one boy whose father was 
an Englishman; his mother a native woman. The 
father was a reckless character, who neither cared for 
God nor man; but he came in one day to see the 
school, and the first thing that arrested his attention 
was a boy standing on a bench in the midst of the 
scholars repeating the lines of a hymn, for the rest of 
the boys to say it after him. When he found the 
boy was his own son, and that it was a religious hymn 
in the English language, he was so much affected 
that he burst into tears, and afterwards used all his 
influence to promote the prosperity of the school. 

The boys were capable of learning very rapidly, 
as will be seen by the fact, that when the Missiona- 
ries had only instructed them in reading, the boys 
had found in the school a book on Arithmetic, from 
which they had secretly learned a number of lessons. 

Perhaps some of our young readers, when they 
have been requested to contribute towards the support 
of the Missionaries, have had doubts whether the 
money would do any good. But we think these facts, 
(and many more like them might be told) will con- 
vince them that such Missionary schools ought to be 
sustained. And yet we are pained to say, that many 
such schools in different Missionary stations have 
been discontinued recently for the want of the means 
to support them. 
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Prayer Meeting for Little Girls. 

One of the most lovely fruits of the revival in 
Odessa, is a prayer meeting of little girls of seven 
years and above. ‘They are ten in number, began of 
their own accord in a family recently converted, and 
so fervently do these little ones pray, that their pa- 
rents and friends, when standing at the door, the first 
time they discovered it, and overhearing them, could 
not help bursting into tears; and some hastened away 
to their closets to pour out their souls in gratitude to 
the Giver of all good. One of the little girls, about 
nine years old, when she was first introduced into the 
praying circle, was afraid to make a prayer; but an- 
other girl, of about seven years, said to her, ‘You 
neet! not fear, for it is the Saviour to whem you are 
speaking; you are not speaking to man. And as to 
your inability, we are all unable to pray of ourselves, 





unless he works it in us; all our ability comes from 








Christ.”” Theargument proved successful; the other 
girl joined the praying circle. They write letters to 
one another, exhorting each other to be faithful to 
the Saviour, and have procured a little missionary 
box, on the corner of which they wrote—“ For the 
poor heathen.”—Miss. Herald. 


eee meee 
Deaf and Dumb Boy. 


A few_years ago, a clergyman paid a visit to a deaf 
and dumb asylum in London, for the purpose wf ex- 
amining the children in their knowledge of divine 
truth. A little boy on this occasion was asked in 
writing, “© Who made the world?” He took up the 
chalk, and wrote underneath the question, ‘‘In the 
beginning God created the heaven and the earth.” 
The clergyman then inquired’ in a similar manner, 
‘* Why did Jesus Christ come into the world?” A 
smile of delight and gratitude rested on the counte- 
nance of the little fellow, as he wrote, “ This is a 
faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation, that 
Jesus Christ came into the world to save sinners.” 
A third question was then proposed, eminently adapt- 
ed to call his most powerful feelings into exercise: 
‘* Why were you born deaf and dumb, while I can 
hear and speak?” ‘* Never,” said an eye-witness, 
‘* shall I forget the look of resignation which sat on 
his countenance as he took up the chalk and wrote, 
‘* Even so, Father; for so it seemed gvod in thy 
sight.’ ” 


Dreadful Accidents, 


A number of children were at play in or about the 
alley between Bank and Seneca streets in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on Sunday, March 26, when they discovered a 
quantity of gunpowder, which, being damaged and 
worthless, had been thrown away. They were gath- 
ering it in their hands and aprons wien one of them, 
a boy, brought a coal of fire and threw into the par- 
cel upon the ground which was in the midst of them. 
The powder though too much damaged to explode, 
ignited immediately and burnt seven of them in the 
most shocking manner. 'Twoof them died this morn- 
ing, and the rest are so burnt as to render their recov- 
ery doubtful.—Cleveland Herald. 


A son of Mr. Henry Jones, 7 years old, residing in 
Newton Place, Boston, a few days ago, going too 
near the fire place, his cotton clothes took fire, and 
he was so severely burnt, that he died in great agony 
in the afternoon. 
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From the Daity Advertiser. 
TO AN ABSENT ONE. 
Return, return! at morn we miss 
Thy greeting and thy smile; 
And when our voices join in song, 
We miss thine own the while. 


Thou shouldst be here! the flowers thou lov’dst, 
We train them still for thee: 

But thou art gone, and how can they 
But sad mementos be. 

Thou shouldst be here! thy fav’rite bird 
For thee doth seem to mourn; 

He cannot sing so merrily 
Since thou from him art gone. 

How sad and mournful are his notes, 
A melancholy lay: 

Who is not sad, when all he loves 
Is far from him away. 

Return! bring baek to gladden us 
The magic of thy smile: 

The melody of thy sweet tones 
Shall all our griefs beguile. 

And bird and flower shall each unite 
‘To welcome thee again: | 

Return, return, thou wanderer— 
Over the foaming main. ArTita. 


a 
ON THE DEATH OF AN INFANT, 


Death found strange beauty on that cherub brow, 
And dashed it out. "here was a tint of rose 

On cheek and lip he touched the veins with ice, 
And the rose faded. Forth from those blue eyes 
There spoke a wishful tenderness,—a doubt 
Whether to grieve or sleep, which innocence 
Alone can wear. With ruthless haste he bound 
The silken fringes of their curt’ning lids 
Forever. There had been a murmuring sound 
With which the babe would claim its mother’s éar, 
Charming her e’en to tears. The spoiler set 

His seal of silence. But there beamed a smile 

So fix’d and holy from that marble brow, 

Death gazed and left it there;—he dared not steal 
The signet-ring of Heaven. L. H. 8. 








